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There are other considerations. What about the Don Quixotes 
of this world and the explorers who felt the lure of the unknown? 
What about the real geniuses who were not ethical but who paralleled 
upon a higher plane the achievements of instinct upon a lower plane ? 
What about the magic of painting, as it appears in unclassic art, and 
the glamour of music? No one, it is probable, has ever been able to 
take these things in a purely recreative way. If glamour, if the mys- 
tery of light and color, are mere ornaments, they are nothing, and a 
society ought to be formed to prevent artists from pouring out their 
souls in a shameful expense of spirit ; for without an expense of spirit 
these things will hardly be produced. Consider also the effect upon 
the mind of certain scenes in nature and of certain descriptions of 
nature. Coleridge's lines — 

" We were the first 
That ever burst 
Into that silent sea " — 

are purely romantic; they are instinct with the feeling of boundless- 
ness and its appeal to the human spirit. Whatever else these lines are, 
they have nothing to do with a week-end view of life. Really to love 
such lines as these is perhaps dangerous, but to regard them as merely 
pretty or entertaining would be silly. 

In short: is not the "eternal urge," as well as the "Inner Check" 
a " spiritual " phenomenon — a question ambiguous, no doubt, and 
difficult to answer, but real. Useful as the distinction between man's 
" two natures " may be in guiding and judging men's characters, is 
it after all final ? Is there not some way, one asks, without sacrificing 
that moral intuition which seems to have made its appearance at the 
same time with the human mind, or that hard-won humanism em- 
bodied in classic literature, without giving up the urbanity of Horace, 
the severitas of Caesar, or the self-denying love enjoined by the 
Founder of Christianity; is there not some way of believing with 
Rousseau that the majority of men are naturally good, and of retain- 
ing as part of their goodness that restless, questing spirit to which 
romance appeals? 

Authority in the Modern State. By Harold J. Laski, New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 

Mr. Laski's analysis of authority in the modern state is prag- 
matic; it aims to avoid complications with theories which in attempt- 
ing to determine the derivation of state authority, or to describe what 
it ought to be, produce conclusions inconsistent with the truth regard- 
ing the actual working of authority in the state and with its actual 
growth. This analysis leads, as pragmatic analyses generally do lead, 
to a pluralistic view. 

To be sure there remains in Mr. Laski's theory a residuum of 
those truths which we have come to look upon as essential. Con- 
science remains : " The only permanent safeguard of democratic gov- 
ernment is that the unchanging and ultimate sanction of intellectual 
decision should be the conscience." And in this connection Mr. Laski 
points out very convincingly, and in words expressing, indeed, un- 
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usual insight, the vital truth in the opinion of Socrates that virtue 
is knowledge. " The conscience is not a thing which reacts instinctively 
to any set of circumstances. It needs instruction. It has to be trained 
into the fine perception of the complex issues by which it will be con- 
fronted. The mind with which it interacts needs nourishment to be 
energetic." Conscience, then, and enlightenment — these remain. But 
almost everything else in the political problem is variable. 

Is there in practice, one sometimes wonders as one reads Mr. 
Laski's book, much distinction between " conscience " and simple free- 
dom of thought — between what is right and the power of deciding 
for oneself what is right? Morality is based upon the fact that in 
certain essential matters of conduct men think alike. What the state 
has to look out for, however, is that in certain matters of political 
conduct they are likely to think very differently. It is not easy to see 
how a theory of government could be based, consistently with Mr. 
Laski's view, upon the thesis that conscience is supreme. Conscience 
is a force that must be reckoned with; it may make itself supreme 
if it can ; but practically it is on all fours with assertions of individual 
or class interests, often chiefly selfish. 

Thus, assuming that the aim of the state is simply the attainment 
of a somewhat vaguely conceived and somewhat variously conceived 
*' good life," one may state the problem of society as simply how men 
may most harmoniously cooperate in the attempt to reach this goal, 
and the problem of authority in the state will be merely a part of this 
larger problem. Obedience to state authority, when it is not the 
obedience of slavery, is merely a form of cooperation toward the end 
presumably desired by all. The question in regard to authority is, then, 
according to this view, no longer on what it is based, or whence it is 
derived, but how it actually works. Conscience is merely a factor in 
determining the form of cooperation. Enlightened selfishness works 
in the same way. 

And so there is nothing left that is merely theoretic; there is no 
possibility of rearing a sound system of government on a priori 
grounds. One is thrown back upon analysis of the facts. 

What Mr. Laski's analysis appears to disclose is, first, that " the 
sovereignty of the state will mean in the long run the sovereignty of 
the rulers who govern it ;" and secondly, that " the state is only one 
among many forms of human association. In the first place the 
devices of representative government — including our own system of 
checks and balances and of geographical federalism — do not insure 
that the people rule: they are ruled, with certain limitations, and the 
sovereignty of the people would appear to be in this light largely a 
fiction, the practical fact being that the people have a right to protest, 
to change rulers, and in extreme cases to revolt." In the second place, 
" We have been so concerned, particularly as lawyers, in demonstrating 
the paramountcy of the state, that we have taken too little regard 
of the life lived outside its categories." What seems to be indicated for 
the future is a society in which authority is "not hierarchical but 
coordinate." Indeed, such coordinate authority in some sort already 
exists. It is obvious that there are many interests which the state 
cannot serve. Religious authority, for example, is turned over to the 
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churches. " A society like the Presbyterian church, which recognizes 
only the headship of Christ, will resist to the uttermost any external 
attempt at the definition of its life; and experience seems to suggest 
that the state will lose far more than it can gain by the effort." In 
the economic sphere, the final outcome may be much the same; for 
'" we are beginning to see that authority should go where it can be 
most wisely exercised for social purposes." Authority would go then 
presumably to groups representing the interests of producers — 
authority, that is, sufficient for the purpose of controlling conditions 
in the particular industry. The state would then so far as economic 
matters were concerned represent only the consumer. This view, Mr. 
Laski explains, is not equivalent to anarchy, which denies the need 
for authority at all, nor is it the same as syndicalism, in so much as 
syndicalism takes account chiefly of the interests of the producer. 
What the system would turn out to be would be a new form of fed- 
eralism, based upon a truer analysis of society than that upon which 
our present form of government is founded. 

Mr. Laski's critical accounts of the views of Bonald, Bourget, 
Brunetiere, Lamennais, and Royer-Collard, really throw light upon his 
general propositions, and prove the consistency and worth of these by 
their actual employment in the testing of other doctrines. The author 
encounters no serious obstacles in using his analysis as a critical in- 
strument. It is a little unfortunate, however, that he has written in 
terms so very abstract of a subject which, more than some others, 
and particularly when treated in an unorthodox way, requires con- 
crete illustrations of meanings. The demand upon the reader's atten- 
tion is considerable, and when full attention is given it may appear 
that Mr. Laski more often than is necessary repeats essentially the 
same thought in only a slightly different form. 

The test of conclusions arrived at through empirical analysis is 
not the usefulness of these ideas in criticism alone but their working 
in practice — or some forecast of their working in practice. An actual 
program is what is most needed to enable one to judge of the ultimate 
correctness of Mr. Laski's ideas. How would industrial democ- 
racy, as forecast by the author, work, or would it work at all? Under 
such a form of government how would our loyalties be distributed? 
What would become of patriotism ? If we grant that the doctrine, Vox 
fiopuli, vox dei, must go the way of the divine right of Kings, can 
we trust that the new federalism will be anything more than an infinite 
confusion of interests ? Somehow, the distinction between the system 
described by Mr. Laski and that of the syndicalists seems disquietingly 
small. Faith in the power of the state as a coordinate power represent- 
ing the consumer, is hard to grasp. Perhaps one has vaguely in mind 
powers — empires and the like — in the past, which represented large 
interests but which did not remain supreme or even coordinate. The 
suggestion may be false ; but the need of a definite plan is felt. 



